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The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. saci iesckalias 
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Charges that the La Follette Seamen’s Act is not being en- 
forced because the shipping interests have too much influence 
with officials of the Department of Commerce were made in 
Boston in an address before the Economic Club by Andrew 
Furuseth, author of the act and president of the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

The Commissioner of Navigation and the Inspector-General 
of Steam Vessels were specifically named by Mr. Furuseth as 
the officials responsible for failure to enforce the law. 

“What is the prospect of having an American merchant 
marine and of bringing the American to the sea?” asked Mr. 
Furuseth. “When will the improvement come? My answer is 
that is on the knees of the Gods. 

“But it will certainly come as soon as there shall be less 
American money in foreign vessels, or, as soon as the public 
shall get a better understanding of this legislation, or, as soon 
as the shipping interests shall have less influence with the 
bureau chiefs, who advise the too-busy Secretary of Commerce, 
or when those bureau chiefs are promoted, or die. Fortunately, 
few men are immortal, and it is only after death. 

“They say in England that governments may come and 
governments may go, but the permdnent officials go on forever. 
I am sorry to state that this seems to apply to our country as 
well, though our bureau chiefs are not made permanent by law. 
We put new wine into old bottles and the wine is spoiled. 

“Congress may pass laws based upon a most careful con- 
sideration of human nature and the experience of the past. It 
may try to make them so that they may work nearly automatic- 
ally, yet those who are entrusted with their execution may 
nullify them or bring them into ill repute. 

“The Department of Commerce is authorized and instructed 
to make rules for the enforcement of some of the most im- 
portant sections of this act. Of course, the drafting of these 
rules is done by the Bureau of Navigation and the Bureau of 
Inspection, subject to approval by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“The Commissioner of Navigation, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the Inspector-General of Steam Vessels, Mr. Uhler, have been 
persistently and consistently opposed to this legislation. They 
opposed it before committees of Congress, and as delegates to 
the conference on safety at sea, held in London, they helped to 
build an international barrier against it. They, on several 
occasions, expressed the belief that it would tend to equalize 
the wage cost of operation; but yet it was unwise. 

“To entrust to them the drawing of these rules was very 
much in the nature of setting the fox to watch the geese. 
Honest? Of course they are honest! So is the fox! 

“This law has been in operation for three months in Ameri- 
can vessels; where are the signs of improvement in the per- 
sonnel? If it does not improve the personnel on American 
vessels, how can it improve the personnel on foreign vessels 
coming to ports of the United States? To this I answer, it has 
not, so far, improved the personnel on American vessels because 
the law is not enforced on American vessels. It has not affected 
foreign vessels yet, because the law will not be in full operation 
on foreign vessels until some time in June this year. 

“Of course, if the regulation which the Department of Com- 
merce is authorized to make, is of such nature that it will not 
improve the personnel on American vessels; if the regulations 
‘limits and softens the obnoxious law,’ so as to permit ship- 


owners to continue as of yore, it will necessarily leave foreign 
vessels untouched, because the regulations must be the same 
under the law.” 

Mr Furuseth asserted that the Seamen’s Act, if enforced, 
would build up an American merchant marine and bring Ameri- 
can boys back to the sea. 

“It permits the crews of foreign vessels to leave their ships 
in American ports,” he said, “and to take advantage of the 
higher wage rates prevailing in those ports. Foreign ship- 
owners will be forced either to pay American wages and main- 
tain American conditions, in order to keep their men, or, if 
their crews quit in wn American port, to hire men to take their 
places at the wages ;«evailing in that port. 

“The three important purposes of the law are to obtain a 
better personnel in the interest of safety; to equalize the wage 
cost and thus to permit American shipowners to compete with 
foreign owners; and to bring the American to sea again and 
thus restore to this country its fair share of sea power. 

“We are told that our navy needs 18,000 men, to be put on 
a war footing. With the additional vessels launched, or to be 
launched, it would probably be nearer 20,000 now. There is 
not, in my opinion, which is based upon acquaintance with the 
seamen, 10,000 sailors and firemen in the merchant marine of 
the United States. If we should unfortunately get into this 
war regardless of the side, something like 30 per cent of the 
seamen of our merchant marine might have to be interned. 
Where are your 20,000 men to come from? Remember, it takes 
a longer time to convert a landsman into a seaman than it takes 
to build a battleship. 

“Why do American shipowners oppose the Act?” asked the 
speaker. “Because there are between three and four hundred 
million dollars of American money invested in foreign vessels, 
and because, like all other bodies of slave owners, they object 
to the liberation of their slaves. They consider it an attack 
upon their interests and a reflection upon their humanity and 
character. 

“The opponents of this legislation are led by the Interna- 
tional Shipping Federation, with headquarters in London, mem- 
bers of its executive board in most maritime countries, and 
representatives in all. 

“The shipowners are particularly trying to nullify or repeal 
the provision in the act permitting crews of. foreign ships to 
leave their vessel at an American port, without being hunted 
down and arrested. They know that the seamen will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, that the vessels will be compelled 
to carry more efficient men and pay higher wages. Therefore, 
they are opposing this law. 

“American shipowners with hundreds of millions invested 
in foreign ships are not interested in an American merchant ‘ 
marine. They would rather keep their ships under a foreign 
flag, officered and manned by foreigners, and operating under 
the old laws that make it a crime for a seaman on a foreign 
ship to leave the vessel in an American port and take advantage 
of the higher wage standards on this side of the ocean.” 

Mr. Furuseth criticised the committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States which investigated the Sea- 
men’s Act, because they did not consult with him or Secretary 
of Labor Wilson or others whose arguments convinced Con- 
gress in support of the act. 


THE TOLL OF POVERTY. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand men, women 
and children are killed each year in the United 
States and 4,000,700 are wounded because our 
statesmen remain silent in the face of the daily 
atrocities wrought in times of “peace” by our 
system of economic and industrial exploitation. 

Such is the toll each year in the United States 
of poverty and its offspring, preventable disease. 
The figures are ultra-conservative, being but half 
the total number of deaths and illnesses, which, 
according to the highest medical authority, could 
be prevented by stamping out poverty or merely 
by appropriating a third the cost of one battle- 
ship for the public health. 

They do not include the 100,000 American 
babies killed by poverty each year before they 
reach their first birthday. These and the quarter 
million older persons die annually as victims of 
a system by which the few are protected by gov- 
ernment in the ownership and arbitrary control 
of the land, natural resources and machinery, 
that should be a source of life and well-being 
to all. 


Instead of attacking the injustice and dishonor 


and cruelty of exploitation at home, or appro- 
priating money with which the death-toll could 
be cut in half, our statesmen propose to spend 
hundreds of millions to defend principles and 
ideals that have been openly and repeatedly 
violated here at home without protest, and that 
are flouted and crucified by men who pose as our 
leading citizens. 

Nor can anything else be expected until the 
victims, the workers and producers, awake, or- 
ganize, and match their power against that of 
those who now exploit them unchecked. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations shows 
that poverty is the direct cause of a peace toll 
of misery, suffering and death in this country 
surpassing that suffered by the armed forces of 
any belligerent country in Europe. 

Governmental neglect is the second cause. But 
if the money now piling up in New York banks 
to the credit of men who are preparing an im- 
perialistic campaign of world exploitation were 
distributed in higher wages, cheap credits, and 
lower rents, there would be no need for govern- 
mental action. 

Major General William C. Gorgas is the man 
who cleaned up Panama and made possible the 
digging of the Canal. He is the highest medical 
officer of the United States army, and a scientist 
of world reputation. He said: 

“The preventable mortality in this country is 
greater than the mortality caused by the Euro- 
pean war. Science knows that the chief cause 
of disease is poverty; that disease can never be 
eliminated so long as people are forced to live 
poorly and close together.” 

Here are the figures compiled in co-operation 
with government experts and indorsed by them, 
showing how poverty kills. 

In Brookline, Massachusetts, live the well-to- 
do, and the rich of Boston. Babies die in Brook- 
line at the rate of 76 per thousand. In South 
Bethlehem, where live the steel workers, whose 
brawn and brain produce the wealth that has 
glutted ‘Wall Street banks and the coffers of 
Broadway wine merchants, babies die at the rate 
of 233 per thousand. 

Where the people work the hardest, their 
babies die the fastest. Poverty kills them. It 
is fair to say that the net result of the American 
steel industry is killing babies and making mil- 
lionaires. 

East Orange, New Jersey, is another wealthy 
suburban town, where no one works very hard 
and most of the residents work not at all. Babies 
die there at the rate of 78 per thousand. 

Fall River, Massachusetts, is a center of the 
textile industry of New England. The people 
there produce the wealth that is spent in towns 
like Brookline and East Orange, or on Fifth 
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avenue in New York. And their babies die at 
the rate of 229 per thousand. 

For every baby of the well-to-do that dies in 
East Orange or Brookline, three babies of the 
poor, who are also the most industrious die in 
Fall River or South Bethlehem. 

In Fall River wages are so low that many 
mothers work in the mills. Among 833 infants 
in Fall River, it was found that the infant mor- 
tality rate among families with non-working 
mothers was 160.5, and that among families with 
working mothers was 303.6. 

But the rate of 76 deaths per thousand in 
Brookline or 78 per thousand in East Orange is 
far too high. Even in those towns there are 
many poor people, for even there, there is some 
work to be done. And the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor found that the death 
rate for babies in Montclair, N. J., was only 39 
per thousand in a well-to-do ward, as against 
130 per thousand in a ward where the workers 
live. 

The slaughter goes on at two and three times 
the Brookline or East Orange rate not only in 
Fall River, but in every factory town in the coun- 
try. Everywhere poverty, disease, and death are 
greatest in towns where people work the hardest 
and produce the most wealth. 

For instance, the infant death rates are 228 per 
thousand for McKeegs Rocks, Pa.; 176.4 per thou- 
sand for Homestead, Pa.; 190.8 per thousand for 
Youngstown, Ohio; and 245 per thousand for 
Manchester, N. H. 

There is no reason why the death rates for 
Brookline and East Orange should not prevail 
for the whole United States. They would pre- 
vail if the people were given a chance to live. 
According to the United States Census, the in- 
fant mortality rate for the United States as a 
whole is 124 per thousand and the total number 
of children who died in 1910 was approximately 
266,016. If the rate had been 77 per thousand 
the total number of deaths would have been re- 
duced by 100,828 babies for that year. 

In making the above comparisons, the same 
method has been used for computing the death 
rates in Brookline and East Orange as for South 
Bethlehem, Fall River, Homestead, McKees 
Rocks, and the other towns named. 

In California, the infant mortality rate in Ber- 
keley was 57.1 per thousand. In Los Angeles, 
where an anti-picketing ordinance and govern- 
ment by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation prevents the workers from organizing, 
and there are many slums and factories, the rate 
was 110. Climate in each case cuts down the 
rate, but the proportion as between economic 
comfort and economic want remains the same. 

In New York City the United States Public 
Health Service found that among garment work- 
ers with annual earnings of $666 or more the 
child mortality rate was 114; while among gar- 
ment workers with annual earnings of $486 or 
less, it was 200. 

In the figures and facts involved in this sub- 
ject lie truths so shocking to any man devoted 
to the ideals and principles for which the Ameri- 
can flag stands, that one wonders how any de- 
fender of the flag could ignore this dishonor and 
these atrocities when he sets out to awaken the 
conscience of his countrymen. 

pas a tae ee 

That all jitney bus drivers of San Francisco 
will shortly be in the Jitney Bus Operators’ 
Union and present a solid front against the at- 
tempt being made to legislate the jitneys off 
Market street, is the opinion of the officers of 
the Jitney Bus Operators’ Union. 

—_——_&____—_ 

The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers No. 26 has appointed a committee 
to make a date and lay plans for a picnic to be 
given by this local. 


Friday, March 3, 1916. 


Why John Schneider, helper in the street 
cleaning department of the city, is receiving 
$3.50 a day when the union schedule calls for 
$3.75 is a question the Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers is endeavoring to solve. 
They wrote to the board of works inquiring 
about the case last week. 
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Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


A WONDERFUL NEW SHOW. 


DOROTHY JARDON, the Beautiful Broadway 
Star, in Character Songs; “THE PASSION 
PLAY OF WASHINGTON SQUARE” (A 
Comedy of the Tragic) by Sidney M’Traton 
Hirsch, with Mary Servoss and a Company of 
Players; ELSA RUEGGER, the World’s 
Greatest Woman ’Cellist; McCORMICK & 
WALLACE, in “The Theatrical Agent”; 
HERBERT GERMAINE TRIO, 

Comedy Gymnasts; JAMES 

MOORE, O’BRIEN 
PAREDNESS,” 

Great Motion Picture cured 
for the Orpheum Circuit. GEO 
ING & SADIE BURT, “Songsayt 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. 
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LABOR ASPECTS OF PREPAREDNESS. 
By J. Weinberger. 

In this the 20th century it would be impossible 
to conduct a campaign for war, frankly and 
openly, we have progressed some if not very 
much. The people have acquired a certain rudi- 
mentary education, they have a knowledge if not 
a very extensive one about the social forces that 
make for war. The people know by this time 
who pays the bills in all wars, be they victorious 
or losing, and they also know who it is who 
gathers the benefits of these wars. They are get- 
ting too wise and, to use a popular expression, 
would not any longer “fall” for an open ad- 
vocacy of war. So a new name for the old thing 
had to be invented and that new name is pre- 
paredness. However, to paraphrase Shakes- 
peare, a sewer by any other name would smell 
just as bad. 

There is no shadow of a doubt that this pre- 
paredness humbug is the cloak and mantel for 
militarism. That militarism leads to war no one 
will seriously contradict. So when you advo- 
cate preparedness you are really advocating, 
consciously or tnconsciously, a state of affairs 
when the slightest provocation may lead to a 
disaster similar to the one which now is threat- 
ening the very foundations of what little civili- 
zation .prévailed in Europe before the war com- 
menced. 

Broadly speaking the evolution of society can 
be divided into two main periods. The first in 
which the militant type of man was predominant, 
and there are parts of the inhabited world where 
this is still so; and the second, which is just 
about beginning, but still is very far from being 
attained, in which the industrial type is the domi- 
nant factor in society. In the first period war or 
warlike activities composed the normal occupa- 
tion of the male inhabitants of a given territory, 
later to develop into what is today known as the 
state. In the second period, in which we 
happen to live, a more peaceful condition must 
prevail for the exercise of the human faculties 
and human endeavor. We could not all be sol- 
diers, be on the warpath as it were for an occu- 
pation and still have the most extensive agricul- 
ture the world has ever known. Industry on its 
present scale would be unthinkable, not to men- 
tion the arts and crafts and the more esthetic 
desires for education, recreation and pleasure, 
in short the condition of society we are calling 
civilization in contrast to the other named bar- 
barism. The most simple mind can see that the 
road to progress, evolution, improvement or 
whatever else you may wish to call it, is away 
from the militant and towards the industrial 
type. The way to a more perfect social order 
where and when all can enjoy the fruits of the 
most wonderful labor-saving devices, inventions 
and all those other things, now only in posses- 
sion of the privileged few, can most assuredly 
not begotten by a return to that state of society 
when the normal activities of men consisted of 
murder, arson and rapine, the militant type. 

To find out if any schemes, reforms or institu- 
tions existing or contemplated have the germ 
of reaction or progress in them we should apply 
this test to them: Are they militant or are they 
industrial in type and character? If after thor- 
oughgoing investigation we have found that they 
are militant we must unhesitatingly and un- 
quivocally condemn them as being opposed to 
the best interest not only of the working class 
but the whole nation and of the whole world 
if you please. For, as Herbert Spencer said, 
whatever fosters militarism makes for barbar- 
ism. Whatever fosters peace makes for civili- 
zation. There are two fundamentally opposed 
principles on which social life may be organ- 
ized—compulsory co-operation and voluntary co- 
operation, the one implying coercive institutions 
and the other free institutions. Just in propor- 


tion as the militant activity is great does 
coercive regime (which army organization ex- 
emplifies in full) pervade more and more the 
whole of society. 

Can there be a question what the type of this 
hysteria called preparedness is? I think not. So 
let us at least do our part, expose the scheme of 
the militarists, and in so doing we will live up 
to the best traditions of and to the spirit of 
labor, which is always for more and more free- 
dom and less and less compulsion. Labor has 
always lead the light, let us be true to our past. 

Now in regards to this Coast Defense League 
about which our friends are so enthusiastic and 
which promises to use its influence to have laws 
passed forbidding the use of the militia in labor 
troubles. It is just Lazarus offering a crumb 
to Dives. It has been demonstrated that labor 
is the real war lord, can make and stop wars, 
and so the assistance of labor is sought in this 
infernal business and some of us are so blind 
that we can not see it. Trade unionists in the 
past have instinctively shrunk from joining the 
National Guards of the several states. And 
rightly so. The reasons are so well known and 
so obvious that it is not necessary to repeat 
them. Granting that these gentlemen who are 
now courting us and patting us on our back can 
deliver what they promise, deliver the goods as 
it is called by the politicians, is there anyone 
simple minded enough to believe that should 
the occasion arise these laws will not and can 
not be circumvented? Property of capital must 
be defended at all hazards and the governor who 
may command the militia or his advisers will 
find a way to have the militia intervene, on which 
side there is hardly any doubt, with isolated ex- 
ception like that of Governor Hunt of Arizona. 

There is another great danger in this propo- 
sition. If the militia should be federalized as 
contemplated by the present Democratic admin- 
istration and there is no opposition to speak of 
by the Republicans to this plan, so whatever else 
may happen at the coming election this fall the 
plans for preparedness will remain about the 
same. According to this plan the militia will be 
commanded by the federal authorities and then 
they may be called out for strike duty, laws or 
no laws. And remember, presidents in the past 
have sent federal troops over the protests of 
governors into the states. I refer to the case 
of President Cleveland and that great and cour- 
ageous Governor Altgeld of Illinois and others. 
And still another point I like to bring to your 
attention. The minute a law is passed forbid- 
ding the use of the National Guard in strikes be- 
tween labor and capital a howl will be made to 
create just such a state military force for just 
such service. Not really to use, you know, just 
for emergencies don’t you know. And the way 
the state legislatures are composed you can ex- 
pect to have state constabularies on your hand, 
like they now have in Pennsylvania. What that 
means I don’t. have to tell. You now have a 
comparatively impotent enemy in the militia; 
then you will have to combat a most effective 
organization trained to shoot armless strikers, 
their wives and children. 

But trying to forget all of these things, I 
would like to know against whom we the work- 
ers have to prepare. Who is it that’s fighting 
us every day in the year? Is it somebody across 
the Pacific or the Atlantic oceans, or is it some- 
body in the midst of us? Your most ruthless 
and vehement enemy is right close by, it is 
capital and its handmaiden the state you are so 
anxious to clothe with more power to stifle you 
and your activities when you are fighting for 
better conditions, for more bread, more shelter 
and more clothes for yourselves and your chil- 
dren. And how are you going to prepare? Are 


you prepared now, and will you prepare for the 
ongoing and inevitable battle with that arch 
enemy of ours—capital? i 

These are the questions we should study, de- 
bate, talk about, and a very good way to start 
would be to tell these gentlemen from the Coast 
Defense League or any other organization that 
tries to stampede us to the cause of war, that we 
will have nothing to do with them and that if 
they want to fight they will have to do their 
own fighting and that they can not count on 
our assistance. The working class should re- 
member what Spartacus said to his fellow slaves 
when fighting for freedom in ancient Rome: 
“If you must fight, fight your master.” 

SS eas 

In compliance with instructions of the Labor 
Council, President Daniel C. Murphy has ap- 
pointed the following committee to revive the 
boycott against the United Railroads: Daniel P. 
Haggerty, Dennis Foley and George Flatley. 
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LAW OF DISTRIBUTION—THE RESULT. 
By Richard Caverly. 

In all wealth production there are only three 
factors. They are land, labor and capital. The 
law of distribution shows that wealth is dis- 
tributed among all the people by three factors; 
that portion which goes to land, farm land, and 
all natural resources, city lots, called land values, 
is rent; that which goes to capital is interest, 
that which goes to reward labor is wages. 

The older a country grows the more of the 
joint production of these three factors of dis- 
tribution goes to rent and is expressed in in- 
creased land values over the whole world. 

Who will doubt the power of the landlord to 
increase rent? Many doubt the power of the 
capitalist to increase interest. Most all agree 
that labor cannot increase wages, only to a lim- 
ited extent through organization, that benefit is 
lost by the increase in prices. It follows then, 
the older a country becomes the more of the 
joint production of land, labor and capital must 
flow to the landlord, and is reflected in increas- 
ing land values—in rent. In new countries where 
land values are low, wages and interest are al- 
ways high. The earlier history of California 
proves this statement, because land values were 
very low and monopoly was absent or nearly so. 
In such countries the workers are always well 
off, because natural opportunities are open to 
labor and land rent is low. As land increases in 
value poverty deepens and paupers and crime 
increase. The history of civilization shows this. 

The enormous increase in the efficiency of la- 
bor and capital is swallowed up by the landlord 
in increased rent, reflected in the increase in the 
value of land, but our eminent quacks who set 
themselves up as authority on economics say it 
is “prosperity” when land values increase. Pros- 
perity of this kind is the cause of only eleven per 
cent of the people of New York owning their 
own homes and one of the Astors, who lives in 
England, is the big boss absentee landlord, 
drawing millions in rent from high land values 
annually from the people of that city, and one 
person in twelve is buried in the potter’s field. 
Thanks to land values flowing into the pockets 
of landlords, only thirty per cent of the whole 
people of this country now own unincumbered 
homes, and the number gets smaller every year. 

The Industrial Commission shows that two 
per cent of the people of the United States own 
sixty per cent of the wealth, thirty-three per 
cent own thirty-five per cent, sixty-five per cent 
own only five per cent of the wealth of this 
country. Three-fourths of the male wage earn- 
ers in this country earn less than $600 per year, 
while eight million women workers, two-thirds 
receive less than $8 per week and one-half less 
than $6 per week. 

More than four-fifths of the large farm hold- 
ings are held out of active use by 50,000 owners, 
while 2,250,000 farmers struggle to live. In 1850 
the average value of a worker’s product was 
$1064 a year and his average wage was $247. In 
1910 the average value of a worker’s product was 
$3125 a year, his wages $518. In other words, 
in 1850 his wage was 23.21 per cent of the value 
of his pfoduct and in 1910 it was only 16.57 per 
cent. 

The population of New York City is about 
five million; of Iowa, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas the total rural popu- 
lation is about the same as the population of 
New York City. During the years for which 
figures are available (1906-1912) the land values 
of New York rose from $3,367,000,000 to $4,563,- 
000,000, an increase of almost one-third in six 
and one-half years. The total value of the farm 
lands (irrespective of the 
States named was in 1910 seven and one-half 
billion dollars. In 1900 this same land had been 
valued at two and a half billion. 
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of ten years it had increased about five billion 


dollars, about 200 per cent. The total value of 
farm lands in these five States is now one and 
one-half times the total value of land in New 
York City, and the rate of increase in the value 
of land is four times the rate of increase in New 
York City. Therefore Iand values must absorb 
in rent from interest and wages all the advan- 
tages of increase in the production of wealth, 
leaving capital and labor to fight it out until 
they learn the law of distribution. 

Wages represents the workers’ share of the 
whole product. Rent (ground rent) represents 
the monopolists’ share (land values). For the 
first item labor and wealth are returned to so- 
ciety, through money exchange. For the second 
item nothing is returhed; it is pure graft, ancient 
and venerable, but still graft none the less. 
Rent is the bottomless sinkhole into which the 
wealth of the world is constantly pouring in ever 
increasing volume, aided by land monopoly. Any 
attempt to raise wages without reducing rent is 
as silly as to try to get rich by throwing money 
away. It simply cannot be done. 

Purchasing power of money is just as import- 
ant as wages, and speculation in land, inflated 
land values, scarce jobs and ever-increasing rents 
will keep the worker up against an economic 
stone wall, no matter what else they do. The 
only way to lower rent is to tax unused land into 
the market for useful purposes. Land is the 
only thing in the world that can be made cheap 
by taxation. 

Every dollar taken fronf capital in increased 
wages without reducing rent one dollar simply 
adds another dollar to ‘prices and the net gain 
to labor is nothing. 

———— &___- —_ 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Vocational Training and Occupational 
Guidance was held last Tuesday evening in the 
auditorium of the Girls’ High School, and was 

largely attended. 

The society was addressed by Dr. William T. 
Bawden, government expert in industrial edu- 
cation, who is in charge of the school survey 
now being made in this city. Dr. Bawden said 
the people should first ascertain what is needed 
in the way of vocational training in the commu- 
nity before determining the course to be pursued, 
and that the effort should be to promote those 
lines of education which would be useful to the 
greatest number of persons at the least expense. 
In the bringing about of this condition of af- 
fairs, he said, it would be necessary for em- 
ployer, employee and educator to co-operate in 
order that a proper understanding of needs 
should be arrived at, and that it was advisable 
in this connection that school authorities move 
slowly and carefully. 

The officers of the society elected to fill the 
places of those whose terms expired were: 
President, Dr. R. G. Boone; first vice-president, 
Irving Kahn; second vice-president, James W. 
Mullen; directors, A. J. Cloud, Clarkson Dye, 
George E. Randolph, A. C. Barker and J. E. 
Addicott; secretary, Mrs. Grover. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the retiring 
secretary, Mrs. May L. Cheney, for the faithful 
and able manner in which she conducted the 
office during the past year. 

The society holds meetings monthly at which 
discussions of various crafts and callings are 3 
part of the program. 

Persons or organiza‘*ions interested in the sub- 
ject are eligible to membership and the dues 
are $1 per year. 

Se 

P. J. King, secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of Civil Service Employees of the port of 
San Francisco, is sending thousands of copies 
of resolutions to State federations of labor, cen- 
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tral labor bodies, Federal civil service organiza- 
tions, every United States Senator and every 
Representative in Congress, asking favorable ac- 
tion on all measures concerning civil service em- 
ployees. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
P. P. I. E., 1915 


Produced by the 
California Wine Association 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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For Sale at All Grocers 
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AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


DEMAND 
THE BRAND 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 
By Walter Thomas Mills. 

First—The only good reason why one should 
wish to own anything is because he wishes to 
use it. 

Second—Whatever one can use all by himself 
he ought to own by himself. 

Third—Whatever must be used together ought 
to be owned together. 

Fourth—If any one may own what another 
must use, or the other cannot live, then he might 
as well own the other outright, for he will be 
as completely his master as if the other were his 
chattel slave. 

Fifth—It is impossible for one to live without 
the use of food, clothes, fuel and shelter. All 
these he must use all by himself, and ought 
certainly to own them by himself. There is every 
reason why he should own all other things in 
the same way, which he can use in the same way. 

Sixth—But these, and all other things of use 
can be obtained only by the use of forests, mines, 
fields, shops, railways, factories, banks and mar- 
kets. Most of these things must be used to- 
gether or not at all. 

Seventh—Now these things, in this country, 
are so owned by the few that less than one 
thousand families fix the wages of all the workers 
and the prices of all the products of all the 
workers. 

Eighth—In this way they are able to keep 
down wages and the prices of raw materials and 
put up the final selling prices, and so arbitrarily 
take for the few the wealth created by the many, 
while those whose labor creates all wealth are 
held in poverty. 

Ninth—The only possible escape from this 
situation must be found in such changes in the 
ownership of land, transportation, manufactures 
and exchange as will enable all useful people to 
personally own all that they personally use and 
to own together all that they use together. 

Tenth—What do you own? What do you use? 
What do you use all by yourself and own all by 
yourself? What do you use together with 
others? What do you own together with others? 
What do you use with others which is privately 
owned by somebody else? 

Eleventh—What values do you really create by 
your labor? What share do you get? Who 
gets the rest? How do they get it? 

Twelfth—Could not you and those dependent 
upon you use the rest of it? Is it worth while 
to have it? How can you get it? 

Thirteenth—The people of San Francisco to- 
gether produce each year ground rents to the 
value of more than $40,000,000.00. All helped to 
create this vast sum, only a few share in its own- 
ership. 

Fourteenth—The gross earnings of the United 
Railways are $8,000,000.00 annually. They pay 
the lowest wages. They do not permit their 
employees to be organized. They are controlled 
in New York. They are the most corrupt and 
corrupting factor in the city’s politics. All this 
vast sum comes out of your pockets. None of 
it ever returns again. 

Fifteenth—If you do not like this, why don’t 
you stop it? Do you care to learn how it is 
done? To learn how you are all the time being 
“done” and how you can use the power of your 
citizenship to make an end of it? 

Sixteenth—lIf so, join this campaign for public 
ownership, : 

This campaign is not under the auspices of 
any organization. It seeks to express the wishes 
of all progressive people in all the organizations 
and to defend the people’s rights as against the 
aggressions of all private monopolies. 

It will last for ten weeks only. It is supported 
by a volunteer committee of one hundred. 

Will you be one of the hundred? Here are the 
subjects of the whole series of addresses: 

Sunday, March 5th, 3 p. m.—“Public Owner- 
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ship, Political Corruption, and Gas, Water and 
Transportation.” 

Sunday, March 12th, 3 p. m.—‘Public Owner- 
ship and the Jitney Bus.” 

Sunday, March 19th, 3 p. m.—‘Public Owner- 
ship and the Private Graft of the United Rail- 
way.” 

Sunday, March 26th, 3 p. m.—“Public Owner- 
ship and Preparedness for Militarism or for 
Brotherhood?” : 

Sunday, April 2d, 3 p. m.—“Public Ownership 
and the Water in the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany.” 

Sunday, April 9th, 3 p. m.—“Public Ownership, 
the Hunger Lord, the Landlord and Prostitution.” 

Sunday, April 16th, 3 p. m—“Public Ownership, 
the Public School and the Penitentiary.” 

Sunday, April 23d, 3 p. m—‘‘Public Ownership, 
Poverty, the Poor-house and the Potter’s Field.” 

Sunday, April 30th, 3 p.m.—‘Public Ownership 
and Drugs, Drink and Drunkenness.” 

Sunday, May 7th, 3 p. m.—‘Public Ownership, 
the People’s Savings and the Private Swindlers.” 

All these Lectures are given by Walter Thomas 
Mills, in Moose Auditorium, Golden Gate Avenue 
and Jones Street, San Francisco. 

Each Sunday there will be a prelude of ,15 
minutes devoted to the answering of questions 
submitted on previous lectures. 

—_——_—_ &________ 

Sheet Metal Workers’ Union has elected 
George D. Haggenmiller delegate to the annual 
convention of the Building Trades Council of 
California, to be held in Sacramento March 20th. 

——————-(e—_———_ 

The Hod Carriers’ Union will give its annual 
ball for the benefit of orphans of deceased mem- 
bers next Saturday evening in Hibernia Hall, 454 
Valencia street. 
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BENEFIT CONCERT. 

A benefit concert is to be given for a young 
Jewish girl who has as a garment worker in New 
York City been the sole support of her invalid 
mother for a number of years, and who is now 
in California suffering from tuberculosis and 
other complications. 

Distinguished artists have volunteered their 
services for the occasion. They are: Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Russian violinist, and May Mukle, En- 
glish ’cellist; Mrs. John B. Casserly, piano. 

The affair is to be held in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, March 7th, at 8 
o’clock. Admission, 25 and 50 cents. 

The program will include: 

1—Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, Op. 
50, Tschaikowsky (first movement) Pezzo ele- 
giaco—Moderato Assai; 2—Kol Nidrei (Hebrew 
melody), Bruch—May Mukle. 3—Concerto in E 
minor, Mendelssohn, (second movement) An- 
dante, (third movement) Allegretto non troppo— 
Allegro molto vivace—Nikolai Sokoloff. 4 —(a) 
Chanson Russe (Une Larme), Moussorgsky; (b) 
Melody, Frank Bridge; (c) Nautilus, MacDowell- 
Mukle—May Mukle. 5—(a) Caprice Viennoise, 
Kreisler; (b) Air on G string, Bach; (c) Souvenir 
de Moscow, Weiniawski—Nikolai Sokoloff. 

—__ —_&_—____. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars a week for the 
benefit of out-of-work members is the sum 
Bakers’ Union No. 24 has been paying out since 
last November, and $38 a week for sick benefits. 

. 

Official action by the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ 
Union on behalf of the codfishermen was taken 
in their meeting last Monday night. They elected 
three delegates to the waterfront federation with 


instructions to go the limit in case of emergency. 
The delegates are J. J. Murphy, Charles Con- 
nor and George A. Lane. 


WHAT FACTORY PRICES MEAN 


ON UNION LABEL SHIRTS 
SAVES YOU 299% 10 33% 


Our 95c Dress Shirt, worth $1.50 
Our$1.00 Soft French Cuff Shirt, 


worth $1.50 


GET OUR UNION LABEL CATALOGUE, 
ENDORSED BY S. F. LABOR COUNCIL, 
S. F. BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL AND 
S. F. LABEL SECTION. 


EAGLESON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 


1118 MARKET STREET, Opp. 7th. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Neckwear, Suspenders 


| i Belts 


WE SELL 
UNION LABEL 
COLLARS 
COLLAR BUTTONS 
NECKWEAR 
SOCKS 
GARTERS 
UNDERWEAR 
BELTS 
GLOVES 
SUSPENDERS 
ARM BANDS 
COOKS AND 
WAITERS’ 
GOODS 


Special — Ladies’ 
Bungalow Aprons 


50c 
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The lengths to which the rabid prohibitionists will go if not checked by the 
people is indicated by the statement of one Herman Trent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, sent out from 148 Tenafly Road, Englewood, N. J., in which the fol- 
lowing declaration occurs: 


“Speaking now in my personal capacity, and not as a member of the Anti- 


JAMES W. MULLEN 
Telephone Market 56 
Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth St. 


Saloon League, I will say that I regard the anti-liquor crusade as merely the 
beginning of a much larger movement—a movement that will have as its watch- 


-word ‘Efficiency by Government.’ 
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If I had my way I would not only close up 
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the saloons and the racetracks. 


I would close all tobacco shops, confectionery 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow: 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
—Dryden. 


stores, delicatessen shops and other places where gastronomic deviltries are 
purveyed—all low theatres and bathing beaches. I would forbid the selling of 
gambling devices such as playing cards, dice, checkers and chess sets; I would 
forbid the holding of socialistic, anarchistic and atheistic meetings; I would 
abolish dancing; I would abolish the sale of tea and coffee and I would forbid 
the making or sale of pastry, pie, cake and such like trash.” 


There is no fanatic in the world so brazen, so determined and so unreason- 


The Idaho Supreme Court has declared the 
“right to work” law of that State unconstitu- 
tional. It gave any unemployed citizen of Idaho 
the right to employment at $1.50 a day by his 
county authorities for sixty days in each year. 

————— 

In the death of Lieutenant-Governor John 
Eshelman the people of California have lost a 
faithful and valued servant, and the wage workers 
a loyal and able defender. The work his active 

- and brilliant mind urged him on to do was more 
than his frail body could stand, and he passed 
away suddenly last Monday morning. 

a a 

A persistent demand for the union label is 
one of the best ways to advance the interests of 
all workers, the crafts which have no label of 
their own as well as those that have. Merchants 
will handle union-labeled goods if they find they 
can not sell you the other kind. They are not in 
business for pleasure or principle. They desire 
to sell goods. Demand the union label and they 
will sell your kind of goods. 

ee 

The Los Angeles “Citizen” says: “A Canadian 
publication is responsible for the statement that 
during the war Germany has not only not de- 
creased her gold reserve in the great Reichsbank, 
but has actually added to it. When the war be- 
gan that reserve stood at $300,000,000, while it is 
now said to be $435,000,000. If this is the case, 
how long is it going to take to starve the Ger- 
mans out?” The question involved, we take it, 
is how much protein there is in gold and how 
long 60,000,000 people can maintain life on the 
total amount. Here is a task set by our Los 
Angeles contemporary for chemists and statis- 
ticians. e 

“Instruction in our schools is superficial and 
wasteful, just as our agriculture is and our busi- 
ness methods and our governmental activities 
are,” Edward F. Adams said in a lecture to the 
education committee of the Commonwealth Club 
at its meeting in the Palace Hotel. “The reason 
is because the American people are superficial 
and wasteful. The hodge-podge racial conglom- 
erate which we call the American people is inca- 
pable of efficiency, and will remain so until either 
some dominant element absorbs others and per- 
petuates its own ideals or a new race is created 
with ideals of its own.” There is not a nation 
in the world today that is not made up of the 
amalgamation of various races. This being so 
then it follows, according to the reasoning of 
Mr. Adams, there is wastefulness and lack of 
efficiency throughout the world. His statement is 
an indictment of the entire human race. 


able in his conduct toward his fellow humans as is the average advocate of 
prohibition. If given a free hand he would compel the balance of society to 
regulate every action of life in accordance with the narrow dictates of his 
conscience. There would be no liberty, no freedom, no avenue of escape from 
his cruel tyranny. As a tyrant he would make the fiddler, Nero, appear more 
humble than the meek and lowly Christ. 

The main characteristic of the prohibitionist is his inordinate desire to rule 
with an iron hand, the private lives of men and women, always, of course, for 
their own good, but without the slightest regard to individual conscience or 
individual desire. In his mind all persons who do not readily consent to follow 
his views are like little children and weaklings in need of his benevolent 
guardianship. 

With each little gain the prohibitionist grows bolder and more unreasonable 
in his demands for restrictive laws. After he has welded his shackles upon those 
who use alcohol in one way or another, then the forging of chains for the tobacco 
user is begun. In support of this assertion it appears that the Civil Service 
Commission of Kansas, long the stronghold of the prohibitionists, has promul- 


gated a set of rules under which users of cigarettes are to be barred from public 
employment as well as those who drink. 


From cigarettes it is but a step to other drastic infringements upon the 
personal liberty of the American citizen. 


At present their efforts are centered 
upon prohibiting traffic in alcoholic liquors, but let them once succeed in this 
undertaking and they will then get together upon prohibition of some other 
traffic, most likely tobacco. There is positively no end to the lengths these 
fanatics will go in forwarding their wild delusions as to the means of improving 
the human race. 
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It is about time for some men and women to take notice of the conduct 
of the prohibition situation and call a halt upon these raving maniacs or they 
will wipe out every spark of individual liberty and supplant freedom with an 
unbearable brand of tyranny. 

A band of people who are opposed to card playing, pie eating, dancing, tea 
drinking, etc., may be allowed to roam around without particular danger to the 
general public, but the adoption of their crazy schemes would surely lead to 
disaster for all. Think this over. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Machinists employed by the Miller Saw Trim- 
mer Company of Pittsburg, have been on strike 
since October 7th last for an eight-hour day 
and union conditions. This firm manufactures 
the Miller feeder used on platen presses, also the 
Miller saw trimmer, both machines being used 
exclusively in the printing trade. Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 64 is assisting the ma- 
chinists. The unionists quote company officials 
as declaring a shop of this kind should be run 
on a non-union basis, with 99 per cent specialists 
at $2.50 per day. 


The labor movement has certainly made for 
tremendous advancement in the political as well 
as the industrial world in the United States. A 
little more than thirty years ago officers of the 
law were arresting and imprisoning men in many 
States who had the temerity to advocate the 
division of the twenty-four hours of the day into 
three equal parts of work, recreation and rest. 
An officer who attempted to do such a thing to- 
day would be driven into exile as unfit for a 
civilized habitation. An occasional glance at 
these things may be prescribed as a good tonic 
for the pessimist who thinks the organized labor 
movement has not produced the desired results. 


Whether or not a fight under certain circum- 
stances can be classified as an industrial accident, 
is the rather unusual issue that is now before the 
Industrial Accident Commission in the case of 
F. J. Green, stevedore, against the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. Green was employed by 
the steamship company as a “straw boss” on. De- 
cember 26, 1915 and on the day of his employ- 
ment he discharged two longshoremen. On the 
following day, while Green was superintending 
the loading of one of the company’s steamers at 
pier 20, he was attacked by the two discharged 
men, it is alleged, and severely beaten, being dis- 
abled for several weeks. The defendant em- 
ployer company denies that the fight can be 
classified as an industrial accident. 


California mines show a materially increased 
output in gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
in 1915, compared with 1914, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by Charles G. Yale, of 
the United States Geological Survey. The mine 
figures for 1914 were $20,653,496 in gold, and 
1,471,859 fine ounces of silver; the estimates for 
1915 indicate an output of $22,860,590 in gold, and 
1,974,529 ounces of silver, an increase of $2,207,- 
094 in gold and 502,670 fine ounces of silver. 
California remains the premier gold-producing 
State of the country. The yield for 1915 is the 
largest in 32 years and with one exception, the 
largest in 51 years. There are about 700 produc- 
ing metal mines in the State, about evenly di- 
vided between deep and placer mines. About 
2,500,000 tons of ore are mined and treated in 
the State annually of an average value in all 
metals of $6.75 per ton. In value of all metals 
produced, Shasta is the leading county, while in 
value of gold output, Nevada, Amador, Yuba, and 
Sacramento are the leading counties in the order 
named. Placer mining for gold, for years con- 
sidered a decadent industry in California, has for 
the past 18 years been growing in importance, 
until now the placer mines are producing 44 per 
cent of the total gold yield, the other 56 per cent 
coming from deep mines. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


“Now,” said the professor of chemistry, “under 
what combination is gold most quickly released?” 

“Marriage,” declared the bright student.— 
Dallas “News.” 


Coal Dealer—But, missus, it’s no use your 
saying the coal is poor and won't burn. I gave 
twenty-eight bob a ton for it myself. 

Victim—Then, you’ve been cheated. Why, my 
husband can supply the same stuff at half the 
price. 

Coal Dealer—I didn’t know your husband was 
in the coal trade. : 

Victim—’E ain’t; ’e’s a slater!—“The Weekly 
Telegraph.” 


Smith’s wife said to him one evening, anxious- 
ly: 
“I know, John dear, this high cost of living is 
terrible, but do you really think we can get 
along without a servant?” 

“We'll have to,” Smith answered, firmly, “un- 
less I get a raise. Why, hang it, if the worst 
comes to the worst, you can do the cooking for 
yourself and I can get my meals at a restau- 
rant.”—Washington “Star.” 


“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “suppose you 
wanted to build a $1000 house and had only $700, 
what would you do?” 

“I ’spose I’d have to marry a girl worth $300,” 
answered the young financier—Kansas_ City 
“Stara 


Five-year-old Willie often played with a neigh- 
bor boy, John. One rainy day the two were just 
starting across the clean kitchen floor at Willie’s 
home when the latter’s mother, noting their 
muddy shoes, headed them off and sent them out 
to play on the porch. There the following con- 
versation took place: 

“My mother don’t care how much I run over 
the kitchen floor,” said John. 

There was a long interval of silence. Then 
Willie said: “I wish I had a nice dirty mother 
like you’ve got!”—“Pathfinder.” 


Nellie, aged four, was gazing intently at the 
visitor’s new bonnet. 

“Well, dear,” asked the lady at last, “what do 
you think of it?” 

“Oh,” replied the small observer, “I think it’s 
all right. Aunt Mary told mama it was a perfect 
fright, but it doesn’t frighten me any.”—Kansas 
City “Star.” 


The little girl came home from school one 
afternoon, her pretty face all aglow. “Father,” 
she said, “I’m the best scholar in my class.” 

Naturally the father enthused. “When did the 
teacher tell you that?” he asked. 

“Oh, teacher didn’t tell me,” explained the lit- 
tle girl. “I discovered it myself.” 


The American Society of Phrenologists at a 
recent meeting in Philadelphia put out a list of 
terms as synonyms for the expression, “hit on 
the head.” Believing that you are tired of the 
old way of saying it, we append the list: 

Drubbed on the dome. 

Bammed on the bean. 

Tapped on the conk. 

Bumped on the beeler. 

Biffed on the coco. 

Busted on the cranium. 

Whiffed on the skull. 

Cracked on the nut. 

Nailed on the knob. 

Slugged in the belfry. 

Lammed on the peak. 

Dinged on the brain-box. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FATHER 
Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit “Free Press.” 
Used to wonder just why father 
Never had much time for play. 
Used to wonder why he’d rather 
Work each minute of the day. 
Used to wonder why he never 
Loafed along the road an’ shirked; 
Can’t recall a time whenever 
Father played while others worked. 


Father didn’t dress in fashion, 
Sort of hated clothing new, 
Style with him was not a passion, 
He had other things in view. 
Boys are blind to much that’s going 
On about ’em day by day, 
And I had no way of knowing 
_ What became of father’s pay. 


All I knew was when I needed 
Shoes I got ’em on the spot; 
Everything for which I pleaded 
Somehow, father always got. 
Wondered season after season, 
Why he never took a rest, 
And that I might be the reason 
Then I never even guessed. 


Father set a store on knowledge, 
If he’d lived to have his way 

He’d have sent me off to college 
And the bills been glad to pay. 

That I know was his ambition, 
Now and then he used to say 

He’d have done his earthly mission 
On my graduation day. 


Saw his cheeks were getting paler, 
Didn’t understand just why, 

Saw his body growing frailer, 
Then at last I saw him die. 

Rest had come! His tasks were ended, 
Calm was written on his brow; 

Father’s life was big and splendid, 
And I understand it now. 

ee 


VOTE OF CONGRESSMEN. 

Forty-six members of the House voted against 
the Child Labor bill on the roll call February 2d. 
Three answered “present,” not caring or daring 
to vote either way. Five were paired against the 
bill, and forty-eight did not vote or leave a 
record of their views. The yeas were 337 and 
the bill passed. 

The names of those voting nay were as fol- 
lows: Adamson, Ga.; Aiken, S. C.; Bell, Ga; 
Black, Tex.; Blackmon, Ala.; Britt, N. C.; Bur- 
gess, Tex.; Byrnes, S. C.; Callaway, Tex.; Cand- 
ler, Miss.; Clark, Fla.; Crisp, Ga.; Dent, Ala.; 
Dies, Tex.; Doughton, N. C.; Finley, S. C.; Gar- 
rett, Tenn.; Godwin, N. C.; Hardy, Tex.; Hood, 
N. C.; Houston, Tenn.; Hughes, Ga.; Humphreys, 
Miss.; Kitchin, N. C.; Lee, Ga.; Lever, S. C.; 
Nicholls, S. C.; Page, N. C.; Park, Ga.; Parker, 
N. J.; Pou, N. C.; Ragsdale, S. C.; Rayburn, Tex.; 
Saunders, Va.; Sears, Fla.; Sisson, Miss.; Small, 
N. C.; Stedman, N. C.; Stephens, Miss.; Tribble, 
Ga.; Venable, Miss.; Vinson, Ga.; Walker, Ga.; 
Watson, Va.; Webb, N. C.; Whaley, S. C. 

Those who answered “present” were Repre- 
sentatives Harrison of Mississippi, Sparkman of 
Florida and Wise of Georgia. 

There is not a Northern Congressman in the 
list against the bill. 

Son Ee 

Remember “Labor Clarion” advertisers. They 
advertise to get your patronage, and they are 
entitled to your consideration. 
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IDEAL NOBILITY. 
By William Kingsbury. 

“Creation of a new nobility!” 

Whoever had the temerity to suggest it? 

“The idea is preposterous.” 

“Down with the self-seeking, would-be aristo- 
crat!” 

Wait a little. The idea is not to establish a 
dynasty at the expense of the general public. 
The legislative members of this and other conti- 
nents, who have been used to aristocracy from 
their ancestors, deserve their answer. 

No society which intends to endure for any 
length of time can spring up today and vanish 
tomorrow. Your democracy, which you advocate 
so strongly, is nothing but a shameful hypocrisy. 

This Columbian, or United States, aristocracy 
is, in reality, the rottenest aristocracy under 
God’s great sun. 

Scarcely one hundred years have passed away 
and what have you? 

Let another hundred years pass, with no radi- 
cal change, and what will you have? 

What will you not have in the shape of a plu- 
tocracy to which an aristocracy, no matter how 
old, has already to take off its hat? 

You have not even the clear stock. You have 
them both mixed, and you do not now know 
yourselves whether you like a plutocracy or an 
aristocracy. 

But one thing is certain. 

You certainly have no wish to drop the next 
generation into oblivion, and let them forget 
your brilliant name. 

And that is only reasonable, for no man works 
to accomplish things with the idea of being ap- 
preciated today, and forgotten tomorrow, or vice 
versa. 

Then, why be a hypocrite and make a laughing 
stock of your principles? 

Why not go to the full of our hearts’ desire? 

If properly directed, such noble desire to per- 
petuate our memories in the hearts of posterity 
ought to work much good to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

We all know that “Thirty-third Degree Ma- 
son,” “Colonel,” “Dr.,” “Millionaire,” “Multi- 
millionaire Oil, Coal or Corn King,” please our 
vanity, and may go all right for designations 
and titles, but why not have something recog- 
nized by law, euphonious in sound, indicating 
great usefulness to society in your day and gen- 
eration, or some special great achievement in the 
engineering of human conditions for the uplift- 
ment of humanity, or some great organization 
scheme put into effect that produced a marked 
change for the better, such for example, as a 
system to abolish war? 

Such titles as “Genius,” “His Genius,” or “Her 
Genius,” or “Poet Markham,” “Scientist Bur- 
bank,” “Artist Millet,” and so on, with endless 
extensions of the idea in kind and degree, are 
suggestive. 

Many names would be preferable to the dis- 
tinction: “My grandfather was the ‘Pork King’.” 

It will be much better for the children to in- 
herit an intelligible title with a set form and 
clear meaning, than for them to grope in the dark 
and haveenothing but hearsay to hold on to. 

They will accomplish so much more for the 
good by it. It will be an inspiration to them. 

So long as worth and merit are the only means 
of obtaining such distinctions, they can never 
work any harm and must do a great deal of good. 

They can never work the harm that favor and 
greed have done. 

This new nobility which I advocate will not 
be a plutocracy, or an aristocracy, but an intel- 
lectocracy, with six degrees the equivalent of 
worth to a municipal, a district, a state, a conti- 
nental, a continental-universal and an inter-con- 
tinental extent of value, worth and achievement. 

The last-mentioned would be honored with the 
first degree, carrying with it some substantial 
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reward for services, and on through to the sixth 
degree, the lowest, with rewards proportionately 
to service. 

We do not like the imitation nobility of today, 
nor the pitiable system of ruling that has pre- 
vailed hitherto throughout the globe. 

We will never tolerate America drifting back 
into a worse aristocracy than that of Europe, 
and cannot allow the growing plutocracy which 
devastates the homes, small business, the work 
and the lives of the millions to continue as at 
present. 

On the other hand, labor’s hope lives in or- 
ganization of labor’s forces with brains, with 
mighty executiveness, and the result must infalli- 
bly raise the people to an intellectual plane, with 
an envirénment of beauty and refinement, less 
the heartbreak, the sordidness, the cripple and the 
criminal. 

Men and women will always differ, and some 
be great while others are comparatively small. 
That is the probability, at least. It is so now. 
While such natural conditions exist, we have to 
prepare to call forth the best that is in man and 
in woman, and hence the need of an ideal no- 
bility, a system of rewards that shall hand down 
to posterity a name and a fame of surpassing 
glory in hnmane and progressive achievements 
snch as shall be an inspiration to greater deeds 


in aftertime. e 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 1, 1916. 

Superior Judge Crothers gf San Francisco, on 
February 29th, put an end to the activities of an 
ingenious schemer who has used the name of 
“Labor” to make some easy money. 

The individual in question, one J. H. Suits, was 
formerly employed in publishing the “Year Book 
and State Labor Manual,” issued annually by the 
California State Federation of Labor. During 
the past year, and while still working for the 
Federation, this enterprising person launched an 
original plan to capture the elusive dollar. He 
appropriated one-half of the title of the Federa- 
tion’s annual publication and issued a so-called 
“State Labor Manual” of his own. In this Manual 
he published all unfair firms not acceptable for 
the bona fide Year Book and State Labor Manual. 

As soon as the officers of the Federation 
learned of Mr. Suits’ peculiar transactions his 
services were dispensed with. Since that time 
the same individual has worked on another fake 
“State Labor Manual,” and in order to protect 
the public from that sort of swindle it became 
necessary to haul Mr. Suits into court with very 
satisfactory results. Upon affidavits submitted 
to Judge Crothers, the enterprising Mr. J. H. 
Suits has been prohibited from publishing an- 
other so-called “State Labor Manual.” A _ suit 
for damages against him is now pending in the 
Superior Court. Judge Crothers is to be com- 
mended for his prompt attention and action in 
the case. His reputation as a judge friendly to 
organized labor has again been sustained. 

Fraternally yours, 

PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federation 
of Labor. 
——_————_@&_____— 

DEMAND THE UNION LABEL. 

It is to the interest of union men generally 
that they demand the union label on all their 
purchases. Why? Because the label is a guar- 
antee that the article purchased was manufac- 
tured in a sanitary workshop, by satisfied oper- 
ators, under fair conditions to all concerned. 
The label is the best economic means of settling 
the friction between capital and labor. It acts 
silently and without discord. When the great 
body of organized labor realizes what power they 
can exert by the persistent, consistent demand 
for the label we will see union-made goods in all 
our stores. To this end the “Clarion” feels a 
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service is being done its readers by recommend- 
ing that a reliable retailing manufacturer co- 
operating with the Label Section of the San 
Francisco Labor Council should be enthusias- 
tically supported. Such a firm is Eagleson & Co., 
1118 Market street, opposite Seventh street. 
Nearly everything a man uses can be bought 
there with the label on. Shirts, pajamas, night 
shirts, athletic underwear, waiters’ aprons, and 
ladies’ bungalow aprons, which they manufacture, 
are sold at factory prices. 
eg 
STEREOTYPERS RAISE WAGES. 
President Freel of the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union reports wage 
increases in the following cities: Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Scranton, Utica, Lincoln, Neb.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., and St. Joseph, Mo. Contracts have 
been signed in all cases. 
Ss 
Remember “Labor Clarion” advertisers. 
advertise to get your patronage. 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
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2396 Mission St. 
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USE LIKE AN ORDINARY TOWEL 
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Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission San Francisco 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly ef 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Werk a Speciality at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION 8ST. 


The San Francisce Asseciatien for the Study and Preventien 
ef Tuberculesis helds a elinie fer werthy patients each Menday 
evening at 7 e’eleck In the reoms at 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Pelk @ Larkin. Any man er woman unable by 
reason ef empleyment te attend the merning clinics, and de- 
sirens. ¢f securing expert medical attention, is invited te be 
present. 
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Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union 
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Current Notes. 

A very enjoyable evening was spent by the 
members of the Orchestral Club Sunday night, 
February 20, 1916. A dansant, lasting until the 
wee hours of the morning being indulged in. 
Music was furnished by the various cafe orches- 
tras, and some 200 members and their wives 
participated. 

Henry Meyer was presented with an elegant 
gold watch by the Musicians’ Musician at the 
last regular meeting, as a token of appreciation 
for valuable services rendered in looking out for 
the headquarters and other property of the or- 
ganization. 

“Heine,” as he is known to the boys around 
68 Haight street, responded with one of his elo- 
quent speeches of the “Thur you see” variety. 

Brother Frank Witherell is making a strenuous 
campaign for the secretaryship of the Loyal Or- 
der of Moose, Lodge 26, of San Francisco. Any 
support the members can contribute towards the 
election of Frank will indirectly be of advantage 
to the Musicians’ Union. 

Herman Heller reports his first seasonal con- 
cert at the Palace Hotel, with twenty-two mu- 
sicians, as a great success. 

Melvin Sichel, son of our pianist, was united 
in marriage to Miss Ella Westphal, February 
18th, and the happy couple are in San Diego and 
Los Angeles on their honeymoon. 


Second Citizenship Papers. 

To the members of our union, who have de- 
clared their intention of becoming citizens of the 
United States, and who have as yet failed to 
apply for their second papers, or voting rights, 
we hereby request that you immediately apply to 
the naturalization office for same, and we give 
notice at this time that the by-laws of Local 6 
governing citizenship will be strictly enforced. 

Information may be had from our secretary as 
to the proceeding necessary thereof to complete 
citizenship. 

The Union’s Art Gallery has been augmented 
by a number of pictures of bands which were in 
existence in 1887; many familiar faces which 
have long ago disappeared from our midst ap- 
pearing thereon, as well as those still actively en- 
gaged in the business. 

We are indebted to the following members for 
the pictures so far donated to the Local: J. J. 
Mundwyler, G. A. Fabris, H. Menke, H. T. Hock, 
W. Mahood, A. Schlitter S. J. Tully and Mrs. 
L. Nicholson. 

We still have plenty of space to hang others, 
and the old members who may have pictures in- 
teresting to the membership might do well to 
donate them to the Union to be hung in the 
“gallery” where all may see them. 

— -—-————_ & _____-— 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a 
splendid new bill which will have as joint head- 
liners Dorothy Jardon, the beautiful Broadway 
star and “The Passion Play of Washington 
Square.” Miss Jardon is not only one of the 
best prima donnas in vaudeville but also a beau- 
tiful woman who always gowns in exquisite 
taste. She created quite a furore in “Madame 
Sherry” and also achieved great success in a 
number of Winter Garden shows. She will con- 
tribute a number of character songs which have 
already made her as popular in vaudeville as she 
is in musical comedy. “The Passion Play of 
Washington Square,” which has for its author 
Sidney M’traton Hirsch, who styles it a comedy 
of the tragic, is a remarkable one-act play con- 
taining a genuine surprise. It is perfectly staged 
and interpreted by a surprisingly fine cast of 
well-known players, the principal of which is 
Mary Servoss. Elsa Ruegger, the world’s great- 
est woman ’cellist, will present a delightful pro- 
gram with the assistance of the celebrated con- 
ductor, Edmund Lichtenstein. Something novel 
in ventriloquial acts will be offered by Hugh 
McCormack and Grace Wallace, an Australian 
team who present a sketch called “The Theatri- 
cal Agent.” The scene discovers a number of 
figures who represent actors and actresses in 
search of engagements and the office force. The 
singing and dancing of the figures is bright and 
entertaining and both McCormack and Wallace 
are wonderful ventriloquists. The Herbert Ger- 
maine Trio call themselves Thrilling Comedy 
Gymnasts. They are said to be the only “cra- 
dle” casting act in vaudeville. James H. Cullen, 
the Man from the West, and Moore, O’Brien 
and Cormack in diverting ditties and witticisms 
are also among the attractions. The tenth in- 
stallment of the famous Uncle Sam at Work 
motion picture, entitled “Preparedness,” will be 
an interesting incident of the bill. A special 
extra attraction will be George Whiting and 
Sadie Burt in their “Song Sayings.” They in- 
troduce a different kind of lyric melodies which 
make an instantaneous appeal to the public and 
are fortunate in the possession of that most 
glorious of gifts, youth, which is accompanied 
by an irresistible vivacity. 

= — 2 ee 

Michael Casey, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, is on his way 
from Chicago, where he was able to negotiate 
a new wage scale and working agreement for 
the teamsters employed by the packing houses. 
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We may, if we choose, make the worst of one 
another. Every one has his weak points; every 
one has his faults; we may make the worst of 
these; we may fix our attention constantly 
upon these. But we may also make the best 
of one another. We may forgive, even as we 
hope to be forgiven. We may put ourselves in 
the place of others, and ask what we should wish 
to be done to us, and thought of us, were we in 
their place. By loving whatever is lovable in 
those around us, love will flow back from them 
to us, and to live will become a pleasure instead 
of a pain; and earth will become like heaven; and 
we shall become not unworthy followers of Him 
whose name is Love.—A. P. Stanley. 
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WATCHMAKERS 
For $1.00 wesisar.any 


Guarantee correct time for 2 years 


DIAMONDS.WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
WEDDING RINGS 
$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof 
Workmen’s Watches Agents for 
Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 MISSION STREET 
Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
corner Sycamore Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTE— Out of special respect to 
Union Labor we will give 15% dis- 
count on merchandise to any one 
bringing this “Ad” and showing their 
Union Card. 
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The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
Sixteenth St. and Julian Ave. 
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OREGON CASSIMERE SUITS 


For Men and Young Men 


MR. TAFT BLAMES RAILROADS. 

Whenever a worker charges the railroads of 
this country with corrupt practices, said worker 
is denounced as a “demagogue,” and an “enemy 
of capital.” 

As no one can place former President Taft in 
this class, it is interesting to note the views of 
this gentleman on tie question, Speaking before 
the Traffic Club of New York, last Monday, he de- 
clared that the railroads of the United States 
have themselves to blame for the “regulation 
with which they find themselves enmeshed.” 

“They lent themselves to the building up of 
industrial monopolies by the granting of rebates 
against the law,” said Mr. Taft; “they took part 
in politics and corrupted councils and legislatures, 
and they were one of the elements in the com- 
munity which threatened this country with plu- 
tocracy.” 


$ | ().20 The Suits sell else- 


where for $15.00 


Every man knows the value of a suit made of Oregon 
Cassimere; knows the splendid wearing qualities of this 
material. It is all-wool and may be had in ten different 
colors—the weight is proper for San Francisco. Our suits 
are hand-tailored—yes, 

hand-tailored, and we 

have styles for both the 

conservative and the 

more stylish dresser. 
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Men’s 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
February 25, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., Presi- 
dent Murphy presiding. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—From MHorseshoers—Bro. Burke, 
vice A. Gannon. Bakers No. 24, Paul Cuderly, 
vice P. Keller. Boilermakers No. 6—W. Mc- 
Keown, vice Wm. Bowser. Cracker Bakers— 
T. McCall, vice C. Linklater. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Congressmen 
Raker, Kahn, Elston, Randall and Hayes, rela- 
tive to the Seamen’s Law. From the American 
Federation of Labor, in reference to the contro- 
versy between the Bakers’ and Teamsters’ In- 
ternational Unions. From the National Indian 
War Veterans No. 4, commending Bro. John I. 
Nolan for his assistance relative to pensions. 
From the California Trades Union Liberty 
League, reply to letter from the Santa Clara 
Asiatic Exclusion League. From the Board of 
Education, relative to books and maps being 
printed in fair establishments. From Brass and 
Chandelier Workers, stating the firm of C. R. 
Reichel is using their label. From the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, acknowledging receipt 
of $205 for Danbury Hatters. From Bro. A. Sea- 
man, thanking Council for its kind expression of 
sympathy in his late bereavement. 

Referred to Executive Committee — From 
Milkers’ Union, requesting a boycott on the 
dairy of John Good. From Laundry Workers’ 
Union, request for a boycott on the Ranier 
Laundry. From the American Federation of La- 
bor, relative to subscribing for the “American 
Federationist.” From the Central Labor Council 
of Petaluma, inclosing ten tickets for ball to raise 
funds to meet their obligations with reference to 
leasing the Labor Temple of their city. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Butchers’ Union No. 115, requesting the 
assistance of the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee relative to examinations for “market inspec- 
tors.” From Federal Employees, part of reso- 
lutions dealing with pensions. From a member 
of Boilermakers’ Union, relative to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and Safety Act. 

Referred to Secretary—From President Gom- 
pers, requesting information relative to co-opera- 
tive stores or societies. 

Referred to Trustees—From Hall Association, 
relative to meeting of stockholders March 8, 
1916. 

Referred to Label Section—From Bro. Bow- 
beer, International Organizer Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, requesting Council to forward informa- 
tion to Mr. Remell, Eureka, Cal., as to where 
he may be able to purchase union labeled goods. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion”—From the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, inclosing resolutions 
dealing with the unfair firms of G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons ef Chicago. 

Resolutions—Resolutions were submitted by 
the Federal Employees’ Union, requesting 
Council to indorse the Keating Bill and the Mc- 
Gillicuddy Bill, also Senate Bill No. 632; moved 
that the resolutions be indorsed with the ex- 
ception of that part relative to pensions; car- 
ried. Resolutions were submitted by Delegate 
Theodore Johnson, requesting Council to ap- 
point a committee of ten to deal with all ques- 
tions pertaining to Asiatics, with the end in view 
of inaugurating and conducting an intelligent 
and systematic anti-Asiatic campaign. 

“Whereas, It is imperatively necessary to ob- 
tain from Congress, at the earliest date possible, 
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the extension of the terms of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act so as to cover all Asiatics; and 

“Whereas, To that end it is necessary to keep 
in close touch with all matters and efforts per- 
taining to Asiatics, as well as to initiate and 
promote legislation to safeguard the interests 
of the American people from encroachments of 
Asiatics; and 

“Whereas, Asiatic competition in the various 
avocations of life in this city and State has 
reached such proportions that it places in jeop- 
ardy the economic welfare of both organized and 
unorganized workers and produces a condition 
of unemployment and misery beyond description 
and endurance; and 

“Whereas, Asiatic establishments are receiving 
the patronage of the public and Asiatic workers 
are being employed in preference to Americans 
to a much greater extent than is commonly real- 
ized; and 

“Whereas, These matters should receive the 
utmost attention and consideration of the local 
labor movement in order that speedy relief and 
protection may be secured for those who suffer 
from these deplorable but preventable conditions; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the president of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council be, and he is hereby em- 
powered and directed, to appoint a permanent 
committee of ten or more members (as in his 
judgment may be’ necessary) for the purpose of 
dealing with all matters pertaining to Asiatics, 
and that said committee be instructed to make 
recommendations in relation to such questions, 
with the end in view of inaugurating and con- 
ducting an intelligent and systematic anti-Asiatic 
campaign.” 

Moved that the resolutions be indorsed; car- 
ried. 

Special Order of Business—Moved to postpone 
the discussion of the Pacific Coast League until 
the reports of committees have been heard; car- 
ried. 

Reports of Unions—Printing Pressmen—Pro- 
tested against the Bill Posters putting their la- 
bel on non-union printing. Alaska Fishermen— 
Are organizing the cod fishermen of Alaska, and 
are meeting with success. Chauffeurs—Llave in- 
dorsement of Joint Council with reference to 
their position on the water front. 

Executive Committee—On the communicaticn 
from Bakers’ Union relative to the Mead Bak- 
ery, your committee recommends that the Sec- 
retary be directed to notify Mr. Mead to have 
Mr. Wakerman pay his fine by March Ist. Com- 
mittee recommended that the Council subscribe 
the sum of $5 per month to the Home Rule in 
Taxation League, and to request affiliated unions 
to also assist. Committee recommends that the 
Organizing Committee take up with the repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor 
the right of the so-called Bootblacks’ Union to 
the card of the American Federation of Labor. 
Report of committee adopted. 

The Secretary was instructed to take up with 
Tailors’ Union No. 2 the question of modifying 
its agreement with the Merchant Tailors’ As- 
sociation. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Recom- 
mended that the Council indorse the stand taken 
by the Chauffeurs’ Union in opposition to the 
existing regulations and that the law and legis- 
lative committee be authorized to appear before 
the Board. of Supervisors for the purpose of sup- 
porting such amendments to the ordinance as 
will eliminate the complaints of the Chauffeurs’ 
Union. Moved that the matter be re-referred to 
the committee and that representatives of both 
sides be heard on this matter; carried. Your 
committee is in entire sympathy with the efforts 
of the Jitney Bus Operators’ Union to preserve 
the rights of its members to the use of the 
streets, but in view of the fact that the majority 
of the men following the business do not show 
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sufficient regard for the labor movement of the 
city by affiliating with it, that final action on 
the request be held in abeyance, with the under- 
standing, however, that in the event that suffi- 
cient new members affiliate with the Jitney Bus 
Operators’ Union before the next meeting of 
the Council, your committee be authorized to 
give such support to the union before the appro- 
priate committee of the Board of Supervisors. 
Report of committee adopted as amended. 

Report of Trustees—The trustees submitted a 
financial statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the months of December and January, 
which was read and placed on file. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—Brother Gallagher was 
granted the floor to explain the purpose of the 
Pacific Coast Defense League to the delegates; 
after a lengthy discussion, it was moved that the 
subject matter as read by Delegate Gallagher be 
printed and distributed to the delegates, and that 
it be made a special order for 9 p. m. next Friday 
evening. Amendment, that the subject matter be 
referred to the law and legislation committee; 
amendment carried. 

Receipts — Sugar Workers, $4; Cooks, $36; 
Waitresses, $28; Steam Fitters No. 590, $8; Boot 
and Shoe Workers, $8; Cemetery Workers, $8; 
Bill Posters, $8; Bindery Women, $16; Beer Bot- 
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tlers, $12; Post Office Clerks, $16; Bakers, $32; 
Upholsterers, $12; Beer Drivers, $20; Material 
Teamsters, $8; Garment Cutters, $4; Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, $4; Sheet Metal Workers No. 95, 
$8; Label Section $3; Label Section Tickets, $35; 
Donation to Danbury Hatters, $150. Total, $420. 
Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; Stenog- 
rapher, $27.50; Theo. Johnson, $25; J. J. McTier- 
nan, $20; P. O’Brien, $10; Trustees, $15; Miss M. 
Barkley, $3; Label Section, $3. Total, $148.50. 
Council adjourned at 12:30 a. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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UNFAIR BOOKS. 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1916. 

To the Officers and Delegates to State Federa- 
tions of Labor and City Central Bodies—Dear 
Sirs and Brothers: The San Francisco conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted two resolutions, which were introduced 
by the delegates from the several printing trades 
organizations. One is: 

“Whereas, The G. and C.. Merriam Company of 
Springfield, Mass., are having Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary and other dictionaries pub- 
lished in non-union or unfair offices; and 

“Whereas, All efforts of the Allied Printing 
Trades Unions to have this work done in offices 
that pay the union scale of wages and observe 
all other union conditions required by the Allied 
Printing Trades Unions have failed; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor be hereby instructed to co- 
operate with the officers of the International 
Printing Trades Unions in a final effort to bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment of this complaint, 
and that failing to bring about a satisfactory set- 
tlement and agreement, that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor are directed to 
place the facts in relation to the manufacture of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary and all 
other books of the G. and C. Merriam Company 
before the members of all affiliated unions, and 
also to take such other steps as may be deemed 
essential and necessary to adjust this grievous 
complaint.” 

The other: 

“Whereas, R. R. Donelley & Sons Co., printers 
and publishers, of Chicago, Ill., have been op- 
posed to the printing trades unions since the in- 
auguration of the eight-hour day in the printing 
industry, and have been and are now operating 
a non-union establishment in all branches of the 
printing trade; and 

“Whereas, There is about to be placed on the 
market a new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, reduced in size, especially designated for 
sale among working men; therefore, be it 

. “Resolved, That the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor are hereby instructed to co- 
operate with the officers of the International 


Allied Printing Trades Unions in the effort to’ 


place the facts in relation to the manufacture of 
this new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
before the membership of all unions affiliated 
with organized labor and also to take such 
other steps as may be deemed necessary to adjust 
this complaint.” 

The officers of the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Association have requested that these 
two resolutions be brought to the attention of 
the affiliated state federations of labor and city 
central bodies with the urgent request for their 
immediate co-operation and help. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever you 
may be able to do in the matter, and asking 
you to keep me advised from time to time, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
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MOTHERS’ PENSION AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 
By Judge Henry Neil. 

Two hundred years ago in England it was the 
law that children convicted of stealing should 
suffer the death penalty. 

At that time there were no free public schools 
or public schools of any kind. All schools were 
privately operated for profit. 

The cost to the parents of sending their chil- 
dren to these private schools (conducted for 
profit) was so large that men who worked for 
the ordinary wages of that time were not able 
to send their children to school at all. 

Most of these children grew up illiterate, but 
thousands of them were caught stealing and 
many were hanged till dead. 

It was discovered that children who were edu- 
cated did not steal and get hanged. An agitation 
was started to school all children at public ex- 
pense. This was bitterly opposed for longer 
than 100 years. 

In 1829 in the city of Philadelphia, the city of 
brotherly love, the home of the liberty bell, 
some public spirited citizens attempted to organ- 
ize a meeting to promote the idea of free public 
school, to be supported by general taxation. 
They were set upon by the police, beaten, thrown 
into prison, called anarchists and undesirable 
citizens. : 

Some property owners said it was confiscation 
to tax one man’s property to educate another 
man’s children. They said that each man should 
pay for the schooling of his own children or 
their children should go unschooled, and that it 
would pauperize parents to educate their chil- 
dren at public expense. 

People who opposed this idea of free public 
schools said, that if parents who were poor were 
relieved: of paying for the schooling of their own 
children, and relieved of this responsibility, 
these parents would become lazy and shiftless. 

Last year in the United States over seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, raised by general 
taxation, was spent on free public schools, and 
the taxpayers are prouder of and more satisfied 
with this expenditure of public money than with 
any other. 

Previous to 1911 in the several States, it was 
the law that mothers who were too poor to pro- 
vide for their own children had their children 
taken away from them by the juvenile courts and 
sent to institutions, which institutions were sup- 
ported by general taxation. 

Tens of thousands of children were separated 
from their mothers in this way in the United 
States during the years from 1898 to 1911. 

In 1911 the State of Illinois enacted the first 
Statewide Mothers’ Pension Law, which law au- 
thorized the payment of “sufficient” money to 
mothers of dependent children to enable these 
mothers to take care of their own children in 
their own homes; this money to be collected by 
general taxation. 

Twenty-six States now have this law and this 
year more than twelve million dollars will be 
paid to these mothers under this system. 

This is known as the Mothers’ Pension System 
for abolishing child poverty. For five years I 
have been making and am still continuing to 
make a nation-wide campaign to extend this 
Mothers’ Pension System into every State in the 
union and to expand its provisions so that it 
will abolish child poverty in the same way that 
free public schools have abolished illiteracy. 
During the year 1915 I crossed the continent six 
times from ocean to ocean and campaigned in 
every large city in the United States. I propose 
that the Mothers’ Pension System and the free 
public school system be combined. They are 
one in principle and should be one in adminis- 
tration. 
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Demand the Union Label 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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The 
German Savings : 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 

Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


Savings 


The following Branches for Receipt aand Payment of Deposits 
Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 

RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor, Haight & Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 31, 1915: 
Assets ........ 
Deposits ...... 
Capital Actually Paid Up in Cash... 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund ... 
Number of Depositors 


$61,849,662.02 
58,840,699.38 
1,000,000.00 
2,008, 962.64 
211,238.93 
67,406 


Office Hours: {0 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., except 
Saturdays to {2 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6 
o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending December 3ist, 1915, a dividend 
to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was declared. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co 580 Howard ‘ ‘é 
Typographical Topics 
GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSEKRS. 
(232) Torbet, 1114 Mission ey pee 
Last Sunday’s meeting of the union brought 
ccsabateha sort oes hey out a good attendance and the usual volume of 
Acnie arte rope Co ; ‘ rons ‘ F 
-S. i. Cor. business, with the addition of nominations of 
I. T. U. officers, was transacted in two hours and 
ten minutes. According to the secretary’s report, 
the membership is 972, having remained station- 
ary during the month. The officers of the union 
reported that the local publishers’ association had 
declined to enter into the international arbitra- 
tion agreement provided by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. In declining the 
international agreement, the publishers said that 
their position on this matter should not be con- 
strued as a refusal of the principle of arbitration, 
the inference being that local arbitration is pre- 
ferred. Brandon P. Dwyer and Rene F. Held 
were admitted to full membership. Two appren- 
tices were granted extensions of their appren- 
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lvifteenth and Mission 
440 Sansome 


Rtoesch Co., Louis... 
Halpin Lithograph 
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MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency. 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Bien, S. F. 
*Bulletin 
*California Demokrat. 
*Call and Post, The. 
*Chronicle 

*L’Italia Daily News.. 
Coast Seamen's Journal. 
*Daily News.. 

*Journal of Co 

Labor Clarion 

*La Voce del Popolo.. 
*Leader, The 
Organized Labor 


880 Mission 
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1672 Haight 
Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
767 Market 

-Cor. Annie and Jessie 
New Montg’y and Jessie 
-Chronicle Building 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
Monotype Machines. 
tSimpiex Machines. 


Art Printery 
Ashbury Heights Advance.. 
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Sixteenth and Capp 
.-641 Stevenson 
.643 Stevenson 

1122 Mission 
..423 Sacramento 


> ake Mission 
120 Church 
515 Howard 
-..140 Second 
-718 Mission 


*Belcher & 
Ben Franklin Press. 
Borgel & Downie.... 
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46 Sansume 
-880 Mission 
.739 Market 
-942 Market 
..340 Sansome 


Brower & Co., Marcus 
*Brunt, Walter N..... 
Curtin. 


*Donaldson Publishing Co 
Eagle Printing Company.. 
Mastman & ‘COR. ono. in spcccscisecessqeceness 220 Kearny 
Elite Printing Co. ..897 Valencia 
EKureka Press, Ince .440 Sansome 
Excelsior Press ..-238 Highth 
tirranklin Linotype ¢ 809 Sansome 
“ranklin notype Co 
Garrad, Geo. P. ..268 Market 
..2257 Mission 
42 Second 
1757 Mission 
...5415 Valencia 
3 Hardie Place 
---20 Silver 
.--261 Bush 
7-49 Jessie 
-259 Natoma 
641 Stevenson 
----2040 Polk 
330 Jackson 
-534 Jackson 
203 Il*illmore 
540 California 
2305 Mariposa 
88 Nineteenth 
.815 Hayes 
77 Fourth 
-48 Third 
edesdorff 
.---362 Clay 
509 Sansome 


Twenty-third 


Goodwin Printing Co. 
Griffith, Ek. B 

Guedet Printing Co. 
Hall-Kohnke Co. 
*Halle, R. = 


Hughes ’ Press 
*International Pr 
**Lanson & Lauray 


Marshall, J. 
*Martin Linoty 

Mitchell & Goodman. 
**Moir Printing Company 
Morris & Sheridan Co 343 I-ront 
McClinton, M. G. & Co. 445 Sacramento 
McCracken Printing Co. -806 Laguna 
McLean, A. A -218 Icllis 


928 Iillmore 
MeNicoll, 


ee 215 Leidesdorff 

Mullany & Co., George --2107 Howard 
*Neubarth & Co., J. 509 cee 
54 Fifth 
Gauudecies 
88 First 
Sac ramento 


*Pacific Pte. ‘Co... 
Pacific Heights Printery-. 
*Pernau Publishing © 
Progress Printing Co. 
Richmond Banner, The.. 
*Richmond Record, The 
*Rincon Pub. Co.. 
Roesch Co., Louis. 
Rossi, S._J 

Sanders Printing Co. . 
tS. I’. Newspaper Union 818 Missiou 
South City Printing Co....South San Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co.. 

Simplex System Co... 
*Shanley Co., The... 
*Stacks & Peterson 
Standard Printing 
Samuel, 

Stewart Printing 2 
Stockwitz Printing Go... 
*Telegraph Press... 
Tuley & St. John.... 
United Presbyterian 
Waener Printing Co.. 
Wale Printing Co 
*West Coast Publish 


Fifteenth aan Mission 
--517 Columbus Ave. 
443 Pine 


es “Guerrero 
_ EB. cor, an & Jessie 


Be i 
Elgin Park 


BOOKBINDERS. 


, Edward & Co. ar Leidesdorff 


Levison Printing Co. -1540 California 
Marnell, William & Co.... .---77 Fourth 
Malloye, Frank & Co ..251-253 Bush 
McIntyre, John B 

Pernau Publishing Co. 

Rotermundt, Hugo L 

Slater, John A 

Thumbler & Rutherford... 


*Recorder, 
*Richmond Record, The. 2 
*Star. The... ----1122- 1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 
Independent Press Room. 348A Sansome 
...330 Jackson 


Periodical Press Room... ..509 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Samuel, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co.... 
109 New Montgomery 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 63 Third 
Commercial»Photo-& Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process Engraver 311 Battery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co 48 Third 
Sierra Art and Engraving ..343 Front. 
Western Process Engraving Co........76 Second 


16 Larkin 


-573 Mission 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin. W. W 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No.8: 


aa Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co. -919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. C 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 


San Jose Engraving Co 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M.A.., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, Powell, near Green. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

M. & K. Grocery. 

National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


ticeship period for a time sufficient to finish the 
I. T. U. course of instruction. Applications from 
William Walsh and Francis P. Curtis for admis- 
sion to the Union Printers Home were approved, 
as were applications for the old age pension from 
Ralph Wetmore, Theodore Pfund and Jos. L. 
Russell. Notice was received from the executive 
council of the I. T. U. that Wednesday, March 
15, 1916, had been designated as the date upon 
which a referendum vote will be taken on a 
proposition to amend the constitution by provid- 
ing for the election of a board of auditors. The 
referendum vote will be taken under the modified 
provisions of the local election law, usually ap- 
plied to such votes. Nominations of I. T. U. 
officers resulted in the following selections: For 
President, Marsden G. Scott; first vice-president, 
Walter W. Barrett; secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
Hays; delegates to American Federation of La- 
bor, T. W. McCullough, H. W. Dennett, Max S. 
Hayes and Hugh Stevenson; trustees Union 
Printers Home, Thomas McCaffery, Malcolm A. 
Knock and William Mounce; agent Union Print- 
ers Home, Joe M. Johnson; delegate to Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, Samuel Hadden. 
R. L. Smaill was elected delegate to San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, vice James V. Tonkin, re- 
signed. 

Secretary Michelson desires information re- 
garding the whereabouts of Arthur T. Cleary, 
Leslie Ellis and H. N. Riddle. 

Harry Winters of the “Chronicle” left Saturday 
last for his ranch in Mendocino County. Win- 
ters has finally proved up on his claim and before 
his departure expressed the hope that he would 
now be able to make his permanent home there- 
on. 

Robert L. Smaill and Fred F. Bebergall of the 
“Examiner” chapel have launched a new venture 
in the printing industry in San Francisco in the 


‘establishment of the San Francisco Proofrooii, 


340 Sansome street, for the purpose of revising 
manuscripts, editing copy and doing commercial 
proofreading. This business is a departure from 
the custom heretofore obtaining in San Fran- 
cisco, and its success or failure will have an im- 
The 


matter is receiving earnest consideration by em- 


portant bearing on trade conditions here. 


ploying printers, many of whom have promised 
support to the scheme if it can be proved advan- 
tageous. 

The joint apprentice committee of the Franklin 
Association and the union, composed of J. D. 


WM. C, PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


Funeral Directors 


915 Ve eerbon “Mission” 141 


Member Typographical Union No 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 
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Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.80 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. = 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 

_ @vening, K. of P. Hall, McCoppin and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 


Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 


Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
8S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headyuarters, 338 
Kearny. 

Cooks A 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workera No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 38d 
Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

bie ze Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. u 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 
Sixteenth and Capp. . 

Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Building 
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4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No, 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Iabor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet 1st Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tr irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurscays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple’ 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. i 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 2d Fridays, Roesch Building. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Employees—Me2et 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet lst and 8d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Wighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Wremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—-Meet Wednesdays, 149 Masen. 

Web Pressmen—Meet sth Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Labor Temple, 


38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 


Labor 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Sectien—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 
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Roantree, Henry Taylor, representing the em- 
ployers, and Secretary Michelson and James W. 
Mullen, representing the union, have held several 
meetings recently. The work for which this com- 
mittee was created is now well under way and 
it is expected that the apprenticeship situation, 
under guidarice of this committee, will steadily 
improve and result in increased benefits and op- 
portunities for apprentices. Mr. Mullen on Tues- 
day, February 29th, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Education and Occupational Guidance at 
its annual meeting held in the auditorium of the 
Girls’ High School. The influence of the union’s 
affiliation with this society is being felt in a prac- 
tical way and many of the State’s educators are 
responsive to the suggestions regarding voca- 
tional education coming from the representatives 


of the union. ee ge 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION. 

Whereas, At the February meeting of The 
James H. Barry chapel resolutions were unani- 
mously passed expressing regret that James V. 
Tonkin would not be with us at the next meeting, 
owing to the fact that he has acquired an interest 
in the Superior Typesetting Company, of Los 
Angeles, Mr. George W. Smith, formerly of our 
chapel, already being a member of that firm; and 

Whereas, Mr. Tonkin has been employed in 
this chapel for the past nine years (as have 
nearly all of us—which shows the harmonious 
conditions in this shop), we have all become 
greatly attached to him, socially and fraternally, 
for his many sterling qualities as a fellow union 
man, always willing to extend a helping hand 
and unflagging in his union affiliations, having 
served as second vice-president of No. 21, San 
Francisco, member of executive committee, dele- 
gate to the Providence convention, member of 
recent job scale committee, present delegate to 
Labor Council, and numerous important com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas, As machinist operator he has kept 
the linos running so smoothly that it has made 
our work easier and our employer’s profits larger; 
and 

Whereas, Our regrets for his leaving are only 
lessened by the fact that he is materially benefit- 
ing his condition; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this chapel that, while sincerely 
regretting the severance of our congenial rela- 
tions, it is our earnest hope and unquestioning 
belief that Mr. Tonkin, as an employer, will re- 
main as true a union man as he has been while 
an employee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the “International Typographical Jour- 


nal,” “Labor Clarion,” and “Organized Labor,” 
with a request that they be published. 
——_—_—_&_—____ 


ATTENTION, SEAMEN AND FISHERMEN! 
The San Francisco Branch of the Deep Sea 
Fishermen’s Union of ‘the Pacific in meeting Sat- 
urday night, February 26, 1916, decided by a 
unanimous vote to call out all the men engaged 
in preparing the codfishing vessels now in port 
pending a hearing on question of wages and 
conditions between codfishermen and the various 
codfishing companies for the season of 1916, 

The proposed wage scale and conditions of the 
codfishermen has been ratified by the Water 
Front Workers’ Federation of San Francisco, or- 
ganized labor in and around the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco are therefore hereby requested to lend the 
codfishermen what support they can in this con- 
troversy, and by all means keep off from all cod- 
fishing vessels until agreement shall have been 
reached between the parties herein involved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. N. HYLEN, 
San Francisco Agent, Deep Sea Fishermen’s 
Union. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL ‘ 


Deaths in San Francisco trade union circles 
during the past week were: Henry Plant of the 
carpenters, Henry Warnecke of the cigarmak- 
ers, John Stengle of the brewery workers, Her- 
bert J. Hennesy of the bartenders, Elmer C. 
Rasmussen of the Alaska fishermen, Dominic J. 
Beban of the pressmen. 

Frank Witherel, a popular member of the 
Musicians’ Union, is making a spirited campaign 
for the secretaryship of San Francisco Lodge No. 
26, Loyal Order of Moose. The election takes 
place next Wednesday, March 6th, at the head- 
quarters of the Moose. We ask the support of 
all fellow unionists who are members of the 
Moose in the behalf of Frank. 

The International Radical Club will give its 
regular monthly dinner at the Fior d’Italia Res- 
taurant (upstairs), corner of Broadway and 
Kearny streets, Monday, March 6th, at 7 o’clock. 
Speaker, Professor Herbert E. Cory of the Uni- 
versity of California, on “Shelley as a Poet of 
Social Reform.” Walter Holloway will preside. 

The Labor Council at its last meeting author- 
ized President Murphy to appoint a special com- 
mittee of ten delegates to assume charge of an 
anti-Asiatic campaign. 

The concert to be given in Scottish Rite audi- 
torium next Tuesday for the benefit of the young 
garment worker who is suffering in a hospital 
and who must undergo a serious operation if 
her life is to be saved, is a deserving affair and 
should be largely aided by those in a position 
to help. ,Tuesday evening, March 7th. 

Last Friday night the Labor Council voted to 
subscribe $5 per month to the Home Rule in 
Taxation League. 

The Labor Council favors taking up all union 
cards on bootblack stands because that organi- 
zation is no longer a part of the labor movement, 
having withdrawn from the American Federation 
of Labor. 

A warrant is out for the arrest of. Louis Boser- 
nock, secretary of the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, Local No. 106, on a charge of embezzling 
$1100 from the organization. After an inspection 
of the books the officials fear a still larger sum 
may be missing. Bosernoch has not been seen 
for several weeks. The complaint was sworn 
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out before Police Judge Fitzpatrick by Bert 
Manzoni, 1965 Howard street. 

Machinists’ Union No. 68 is paying on an av- 
erage of $125 a month in aid of sick and dis- 
abled members. 

Ferdinand Barbrack has been nominated by 
Mailers’ Union No. 18 for president of the Mail- 
ers’ Trades District Union, which carries with it 
the nomination for third vice-president of the 
International Typographical Union. The same 
action has been taken by the Mailers’ Union No. 
1 of Boston. Barbrack at present is business 
agent of the San Francisco Allied Printing 
Trade Council and is past president of Mailers’ 
Union No. 18 of this city. 

The Iron Trades Council of San Francisco has 
elected the following officers: President, R. W. 
Burton; vice-president, Thomas Kearns; secre- 
tary, George Sandeman; sergeant-at-arms, P. 
O’Holloran. The executive board will be com- 
posed of the business agents of affiliated unions. 

Jack Martin has been appointed additional 
business agent of the San Francisco Bartenders’ 
Union. During the week the union paid $100 in 
sick benefits. The assessment of $4 per member 
for the campaign against prohibition is now due 
and payable. 

“The Greek restaurant is hurting the Cooks’ 
Helpers’ Union. San Francisco is ovérrun with 
restaurants as it is, but the Greek restaurants 
have made the union labor situation worse.” 
These are the statements made by J. T. Meyers, 
secretary of the Cooks’ Helpers’ Union, Local 
110. Meyers declared 70 out-of-work cooks’ 
helpers are being fed in the top floor of the 
union headquarters. One of the principal causes 
of this condition are the Greek restaurants, he 
declared. Another cause of unemployment is the 
Hetch Hetchy union matter. No one seems to 
know, according to Meyers, whether union help 
is employed in this city work or not. “The 
Greeks,” continued Meyers, “come over here and 
go to work in a union restaurant. After a couple 
of years they start in for themselves. They do 
all the work themselves, employing no one, and 
thus making the union unnecessary. The result 
is that they are driving the legitimate restaurant 
out of business.” 


Friday, March 3, 1916. 


SANFORD’S ESCAPE. 

Jack Kretzmer, business agent of the Butchers’ 
Union, says that he and Sanford, secretary of the 
union, were in a market yesterday when a heavy 
cleaver fell and cut Sanford’s hat in two pieces. 

While he was telling the story to a crowd in 
the assembly room of the Labor Temple some 
one said: “What are you giving us? I saw 
Sanford on the street less than an hour ago and 
there is not a scratch on him.” 

Kretzmer replied: “Well, what has that to do 
with what I have said?” 

“Surely if a cleaver fell and struck him on the 
head yesterday he would not be on the street 
today.” 

Kretzmer—“I said that a cleaver fell and cut 
his hat in two pieces, but I did not say his head 
was in his hat at the time. The hat was on a 
butcher block, and Sanford was wiping a per- 
spiring brow. Even butchers sometimes get up 
a sweat.” 

And turther affiant saith not. 

= --p- 
BANCROFT DESCRIBED. 

There appears to reside in San Francisco a 
man by the name of Bancroft who is closely as- 
sociated with that specie of undet-developed 
creatures who are responsible for riot and blood- 
shed in the adjustment of industrial disputes. 
Judging from his utterances, printed in the San 
Francisco “Labor Clarion” of January 28th, our 
mental picture of this monstrosity is a cross be- 
tween a wart and a pimple with a cankered brain. 
Why the Lord allows such intellectual pigmies 
to live on while our cemeteries are being filled 
with manly men is a mystery. Perhaps it is for 
the same reason that we are blessed with mosqui- 
toes and cockroaches, chilblains and the grippe. 
Speaking on tthe subject of a greater industrial 
center for San Francisco this water-brained 
wizard says: 

“We cannot have a world center of industry 
around San Francisco bay without manufactures; 
we cannot have manufactures without cheap la- 
bor; we cannot have cheap labor of the best qual- 
ity without the admission of the Chinese; we 
cannot have the Chinese or other cheap labor 
without an administration at Washington which 
after due consideration as to its own perpetuity, 
can find time for a little honest and common- 
sense legislation in the interests of the people— 
legislation possibly tinctured with patriotism; 
this, and the extermination at San Francisco of 
labor monopolists and exploiters of the working 
man.’ 

We'll bet there isn’t room between that fellow’s 
eyes to stick a pin without puncturing an eye- 
ball—Minneapolis “Union Labor. Bulletin.” 
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